The Burden of the Mystery
to us as Hardy, is complicated for later generations by the
immediate evils of our present society. It is not strange, then,
that those contemporaries who have been most oppressed by
the heavy and the weary weight,
Of all this unintelligible world,
have sometimes spoken unintelligibly of their travail. Yet
under the spell of a tale not altogether unlike that of the
wretched mariner, we are arrested as was the wedding-guest:
we cannot choose but hear.
Thus it is that D. H. Lawrence holds us as only those can
hold us who have borne, if not the body of the albatross, 6the
burthen of the mystery*. The greater part of Lawrence's verse
(omitting consideration of his novels, which have also been
estimated as poetry), is flawed by his lack of control over his
material. His technique is slipshod: his diction is sometimes
inexact, sometimes verbose; his cadences are faulty (witness,
for example, Frohnleichnam, which stumbles where it should
dance). Not seldom his ineptitude is the outward and visible
sign of his inward confusion. Good poetry, whether it be
emotion recollected in tranquillity, or tranquillity recollected
with emotion, always exhibits order. Much of Lawrence's
work appears to be merely jottings for poems which he might
some day have written, had he imposed on himself the necess-
sary discipline. Some of his verse is no more than the groans
and retchings and curses of a sick man. Yet if one examines
the whole body of his poetry, one finds in it an attitude to-
ward life which makes him free of the company of a Blake, a
Rimbaud, a Whitman.
It is easy enough to hear the voice of Blake in these poems,
the voice fiilminating against the Mark Satanic mills', framing
the Proverbs of Hell: *He who desires but acts not, breeds
pestilence', the voice of the Bard
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